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For the Companion. 
THE WAIF OF MIDDLEWITCH POOR- 
HOUSE. 


BY MRS, M. A. QENISON. 


“There’s that Eily in mischief again,” cried the 
matron of Middlewitch poor-house, and off she 
went to a remote corner of the yard where a pros- 
trate urchin was crying in a very undignified 
manner, protesting that Eily Wasp knocked him 
down. 

“T'll be bound she did,” muttered the woman, 
seizing the girl by one arm and shaking her thor- 
oughly. 

“He slapped Mary, and Mary is sick,” cried 
the child; ‘‘and when I pulled him off, he fell 
down. He’s a great, bad boy! He’s a bully, and 
I don’t ¢are.” 

“We'll see whether you care,” muttered the 
woman. ‘Nota bite shall you have to-day, but 
bread. Now take the broom, and sweep every 
room out up stairs. If you don’t do it well, I'll 
tie you down cellar.” 

Eily took the broom and proceeded up stairs to 
her task. She was very angry, as might be told 
by her flushed cheeks, pouting lips and labored 
breath. I am not sure but at that moment she 
would have liked to strike the tall matron, the 
spirit of retaliation is so strong. Miss Liza had 
approached her in anger, she was punishing her 
in anger, and her spirit reacted upon the girl. 

Middlewitch is a town in England, in Cheshire 
county; a pretty town, as some tourists say, de- 
spite its cotton and other mills that befoul. the 
river. 

A few years ago the scenery of Middlewitch 
was beautiful. There was a river, there were tall 
trees, grand trees, pretty gardens, pretty cottages. 
In the distance rose the hills, that took splendid 
tinting from the sky in great rich masses, and 
seemed something almost heavenly, so bathed 
were they in the glorious colors of sunrise and 
sunset. 

Tall, grim factories sent their heavy, curling 
smoke toward heaven, but in the night they lost 
their grimness, and appeared like fairy palaces, 
with their hundreds of windows all alight, and the 
little sparkles glinting back from the surface of 
the river. 

There were several handsome houses in the en- 
virons of Middlewitch. In one of these lived the 
great mill-owner. Ah! but his house was like a 
castle; terraces on all sides, flowers in full view 
swinging over tall urns of marble, vines creeping 
across beautiful arches, stately trees, walks neatly 
laid out, a little lake on which floated the snowiest 
of swans, and where a fairy-like boat was always 
moored, or sometimes sent skimming to the oppo- 
site bank. 

Some mill-owners are very hard-hearted men; 
but Mr. Sylvus Crane was not one of these. He 
had risen from poverty to the state he now occu- 
pied, but his wealth had not hardened his heart. 
Many Middlewitchians yet lived who remembered 
that he left the town, left his drunken father and 
broken-hearted mother, his sister and two broth- 
ers, and went to seek his fortune with his bundle 
on his shoulder. Twenty years afterwards he 
came back, a rich man, to find his home in ashes, 
his father dead and buried, his mother in the 
alms-house, old and decrepid; his sister, the 
beautiful blue-eyed girl, who then could be but in 
her youthful womanhood—gone, nobody knew 
where, and his brothers wanderers, likewise, over 
the face of the earth. The old mother was cared 
for, immediately, but her faculties were nearly 
useless. She knew her son, and rejoiced over 
him, and seemed very happy in her cheerful room, 
that was ‘‘a heap better than that nasty parish 

work-house,” she told everybody. 

But Hannah, spite of all her cares and troubles, 
was still a pretty, tidy looking old woman; and 
in her white cap, with her cheeks like roses, made 
quite a picture in the house. 

The doctor—old Dr. Arnslee, who jogged 
about all day in his one-horse-chaise—owned 
another of the principal houses, and several mer- 

chants lived in the vicinity. Then there was the 
meeting-house, with its square tower, where the 
ting minister, as he was called, preached; 
and the grey gothic church, three hundred years 











EILY BEFORE THE POOR-HOUSE GUARDIANS. 


throw, the pretty, low-roofed parsonage by its 
side. 

Farther off—a bit of white visible between thick 
foliage—stood-the poor-house; a long, irregular 
structure, about whose doore*evarse, ill-featured 
children might be seen at times. In the house 
order and regularity reigned. Some deformed 
old women, and patient, broken-down old men, 
worked in groups, or sat silently m their own 
rooms, engaged with their knitting or reading. 
Miss Liza Norcross was the matron of this 
establishment. They said she got the place 
through favor, by being the aunt’s cousin, sister 
or niece of the sister or niece of some important 
personage; but my private opinion is, that she 
was sent to Middlewitch poor-house by some per- 
son of influence, who had got tired of seeing her 
acidulated face about, and thought that she was 
only fit for that position. 

At all events she did her work there, for 
the very babes stopped crying at sight of her. 
Nobody made complaints in the hearing of Miss 
Liza Norcross. But there was one in that miser- 
able assemblage who had not the fear of that an- 
cient dame before her face.’ This was a child of 
some ten or eleven summers—little Eily Wasp. 
And a wasp she was, that could sting on oc- 
casions—a wild, reckless, excitable little terma- 
gent, whom nobody could tame, because nobody 
knew how to do it. Everybody scolded her— 
some of the old people struck her on the sly, or 
pinched her; and she always bore such marks 
somewhere on her body. Here, there and every- 
where, Eily was the torment of the whole house. 
I think she was regarded with absolute terror by 
most of the inmates of Middlewitch poor-house. 
If a knitting-needle was missing, it was Eily who 
had stolen and hidden it. If a book was out of 
place, Eily had been round. I verily believe if 
the ceiling had suddenly leaked, some of those sus- 
picious old bodies would have shaken their heads 
towards Eily. And yet, down deep in the heart of 
that poor, motherless girl, there slumbered the 
germs of love—a wealth of warm, enduring affec- 
tion. The child had been brought to Middlewitch 
when she was five years old—taken from the 
highways and byways, literally. Nobody knew 
where she belonged, and for a long time at the 
mention of the word mother, or father, Eily 
would break into the most ungovernable grief that 
once or twice threatened convulsions; so they de- 
sisted, particularly, as she would never tell a word 
about either. 

Alas! not one friend among all the inmates of 
the poor-house had miserable Eily. And yet, the 
child was never unhappy, for she had a wonderful 
fund of animal spirits. She would sing five min- 
utes after a dreadful whipping, as blythely as if 
nothing had happened; so they said she was un- 





old, almost covered with ivy, within a stone’s 





feeling; but it was because God had given her a 


light and happy heart, though it was much dis- 
torted and darkened by the conduct of those 
about her. : 

Eily was a pretty child. Her hair would have 
curled in long flowing ringlets, but it was too 
much trouble, so they cropped it off; still it 
crinkled about her small head in little golden 
waves. Her eyes were blue, large and very 
pleasing in expression, her skin was white and 
fair, and even strangers who came to the place 
always lingered about and praised her. 

‘‘Now Eily Wasp, you've been a doing of your 
mischief again, have you?” cried the sharp voice 
of Miss Liza Norcross. 

The child looked up. She was busy sewing 
great holes in her apron with a headless pin. 
Any one but Miss Liza would have been dis- 
armed by her bright, sunny smile. 

“No I havn't,” she replied, quickly. 

‘Just come here, you wicked, lying girl,” cried 
the virago, catching her by the arm, and leading 
her into a plain room, where on a stand stood an 
enormous Bible, vpen at the startling picture of 
‘Death on the Pale Horse.” 

“There, you little imp,” she cried, pointing to 
a faint semblance of the engraving done in char- 
coal on the whitewashed wall, will you tell me you 
didn’t ruin it ?” 

“O, my picture !” cried Eily, after a glance of 
genuine satisfaction. ‘Yes, I got my coal out of 
the stove. Ain't it like it?” 

“You baggage you!” cried Miss Liza, ‘‘so you 
confess it. Do you know you've spoiled that 
clean white wall? I tell you what, I'll complain 
of you; there’s no putting up with you any long- 
er. The gardeens come here this afternoon, and 
they shall know all your mischief. Perhaps 
they'll roast you alive, I’m not sure.” 

Poor little Eily! She did have a terrible dread 
of the ‘‘gardeens,” and she burst into tears, cry- 
ing bitterly. 

“Yes, and they’re to meet in this very room, 
where I'll show "em your wickedness. They shall 
see what a good-for-nothing baggage you are, 
and always were, you minx !” 

Poor Eily! She*seriously meditated running 
away; she even thought of flying down to the mill 
and jumping under the great wheel. O! what 
should she do? And her beautiful picture that 
had some way made her sq happy, how she 
wished she had never, never thought of such a 
thing. It seemed to her when she made it that 
everybody would be so pleased with it. It was 
pitiful to hear the little creature sob all alone by 
herself. But the time flew by quicker than she 
thought, and before she could really decide how 
she should end her miserable sorrow, she was 
summoned by Miss Liza Norcross, and there she 
stood, trembling from head to foot, her heart 








beating so loudly that it seemed as if they could, 


all hear it. O, it was frightful, horrible! in all 
her life she never forgot that miserable hour. 

At the head of the board sat the genial-faced 
Squire Crane, as he was called, now; a handsome _ 
man of perhaps forty years. And as one of the 
superintendents said, in a quick voice, pointing to 
poor Eily, ‘‘This is the child, sir,” she ventured 
one look, and drew a long, convulsive, sobbing 
sigh. For she had expected to see such a dread- 
ful face, and this one, so smiling and benevolent, 
won a way to her little heart at once. A warm, 
earnest love seemed to rise up and fill her whole 
being. 

“Well, little maid, they say you are a very 
naughty girl, and they tell me that you drew this 
picture on the wall. Is that so?” 

“Yes, sir,” whispered Eily. 

“Very dreadful,—very, very dreadful indeed !” 
murmured the squire under his breath, but some- 
how it did not frighten Eily. Instead she took 
courage from it. 

“Come, tell us all about it, what makes you so 
wicked, eh?” 

“Q! sir, I—I didn’t mean to be,” sobbed 
Eily. ; 

‘A genius, eh?” smiled the squire; ‘“‘really, it 
must be looked into. Such depravity cannot be 
tolerated. That’s not so bad, Thompson—the 
picture, not so bad. She needs education, that’s 
the sort of discipline she needs,” and he laughed 
a mellow, reassuring laugh. 

“Come, little girl, let us know about you. 
Could your father draw like that? Who taught 
you?” 

She looked up scared. 

“Bless me!” cried the squire, turning pale, 
and gazing round at the company. ‘‘Gentlemen, 
I thought I saw something that was very dear to 
me once. Come, child,” he added, in a lower 
voice, ‘‘tell us all about it.” 

‘“My mother is dead, my father is dead,” sobbed 
Eily, ‘and I've only the little book that tells 
what was mother’s name.” 

“‘Get the book,” said the squire to the super- 
intendent, quite pale again. 

A little battered ‘“Pilgrim’s Progress ;”—the 
squire opened it, gave one groan, hid his face for 
amoment. His next move astonished the grave 
guardians. It was to wheel round the chair, hold 
forth his arms, and with streaming eyes and 
quivering voice, crying out, ‘‘My poor sister's 
little child!” catch the poor-house waif to his 
bosom and hold her there, straining her tight to 
his throbbing, manly heart. 

For some seconds there was a stillness as of 
death. It seemed as if there were a solemn pres- 
ence in the room, the avenger of a wronged, in- 
sulted child’s heart. Tears rushed to eyes all 
unused to weep, while Lily, feeling the beat of a 
generous pulse, the magnetism of a pure love, 
threw her little arms over his neck, and nestled 
her bright head close to his bosom. 

Ab! little Eily had found what she had never 
known before, a true, pure, appreciative love. 
Miss Liza Norcross hardly spoke above a whisper 
the whole day after, and was ever seen to smile 
upon a poor little starveling, 

It was Miss Eily who came afterwards, dressed 
in ‘rich clothing, laughing, joyous, forgiving as 
ever, the only beloved child of the great mill- 
owner, for God had not given him children, and 
he had adopted her. She had never treasured up. 
aught against Miss Liza, and that acid matron, 
old as she was, learned a lesson of great-hearted- 
ness and forgiveness from the little child, whose 
memory of her pauper days only made her more 
generous and amiable than ever before. The 
picture of “‘Death on the Pale Horse” was never 
quite whitewashed out of sight, and the squire, 
whenever he sat at that table, used to contemplate 
the faint charcoal lines with intense satisfaction, 
for it was the means by which he learned to know 
and love the child of his dead, blue-eyed sister, 
whose life ever after flowed as evenly as a fair 
stream among gardens of flowers. 


FLORAL CLOCK. 


Flowers could be used to mark the time of the 
day and the night nearly as faithfully as the hands 








of a clock, thus: Lettuce flowers open at six in 
the morning, those of the water lily at seven, of 
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the pimpernel at eight, of the field marigold at 
nine, of the Neapolitan fig marigold at ten, of the 
star of Bethlehem at eleven, of the ice-plant flower 
at noon, of the pink of Spain at one, of the red 
fringe tree at two, of the cinchona at three, of the 
beam tree at four, of the marvel of Peru at five, of 
the black and blue geranium at six, of the yellow 
day lily at seven, of the nocturn marigold at eight, 
of the Mexican pistachio at nine. The rainy ma- 
rigold can be used fora barometer. If it is going 
to be fine weather, its flowers open at about seven 
in the morning and close between three and four 
in the afternoon; if it will rain during the day, 
they do not open at all. 


—_——_+99—_—_—_——_ 
CATCHING A SUNBEAM. 


The sun is always shining in the sky of our 
lives, and his beams coming down to gladden the 
earth. But into how few hearts do they find their 
way. It would seem as if many people loved 
gloomy shades, and hid themselves of choice, 
away from the bright and beautiful sunshine. 
They carry shadows on their faces. When they 
come into your presence it seems as if the air was 
darkened by a passing cloud. 

Mr. Hickman was one of those men who walk, 
for the most part, in dark valleys, or sit in dreary 
caverns. Rarely, if ever, on returning home, did 
he bring light into his dwelling. If there was 
merry laughter with the children on his entrance, 
their voices were hushed; if love’s light beamed 
from the countenance of his wife, as she sported 
with her little ones, it faded away, giving place to 
a sober, thoughtful, half-troubled look. He always 
came home bringing a shadow with him, and sat, 
for the most part, in this shadow, through all the 
cheerless evenings. 

Mr. Hickman was not so stolid but that he saw 
in this the existence of a wrong. He loved his 
wife and children, desired their good, and was 
ready to make almost any sacrifice for them that 
he knew how to make. Even as he sat moodily 
in his home, conscious that his presence rested 
like a nightmare on the spirits of his wife and 
children, he would say to himself: 

“This is not right. I should bring home pleas- 
ant words and cheerful smiles.” 

One day as Mr. Hickman sat in his counting- 
room, conversing with a gentleman, a lad came in 
from the store to ask him some questions about 
business; Mr. Hickman replied in a curt way, and 
the lad went out. 

‘‘What is that boy’s name?” asked the gentle- 
man. 

‘*Frank Edwards,” was the reply. 

“I thought so. He’sa fine boy. 
has he been with you?” 

‘‘About three months.” 

**Does he give satisfaction ?” 

“Yes.” 

“I'm pleased to hear it. His mother lives in 
our neighborhood, and my wife has taken consider- 
able interest in her. She is very poor and in fee- 
ble health. She maintains herself by sewing; but 
that kind of exhausting toil is wasting her life rap- 
idly. Frank is her only child, and the only one 
to whom she can look for any help. I am glad 
you like him.” 

“The boy is faithful, intelligent and active,” 
said Mr. Hickman, speaking to himself. ‘If it is 
so with his mother, he must be put on wages 
now.” 

This conclusion in the mind of Mr. Hickman 
was attended with a sense of pleasure. His heart 
had opened just a little, and two or three sun- 
beams, with their light and warmth, had gone 
down into it. 

‘‘What shall I pay him for his service?” said 
Mr. Hickman to himself, still dwelling on the sub- 
ject. ‘There are plenty of lads to be obtained at 
a couple of dollars a week, for the first one or two 
years; or even for nothing, in consideration of the 
opportunity for learning a good business, in a 
good house. But Frank's case is peculiar, and 
must be considered by itself. There is a question 
of humanity involved. His mother is poor and 
sick, and she has no hope but in him. Let me 
see; shall I make it three dollars a week? That 
will help them considerably. But, dear me! three 
dollars will hardly pay for Frank’s eating. I must 
do something better than that. Say four dol- 
lars.” 

Mr. Hickman dropped his head a little and sat 
turning the matter overin his mind. He had once 
been a poor boy, with a mother in feeble health; 
and he remembered how hard it was for him to 
get along—how many privations his mother had 
to endure; and yet his income was nearly double 
the amount he thought of giving Frank. Mr. 
Hickman had always loved his mother, and this 
memory of her softened his feelings still more 
toward the poor widow, for whom an appeal had 
come to him so unexpectedly. 

‘Frank is an unusually bright boy,” said Mr. 


How long 


sir; she has been sick for a good while, and I’m 
so glad to be put upon wages, for now [ can help 
her.” 
«Will you give all your wages to your moth- 
9” 
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rf 
“QO yes, indeed, sir; every cent, if it was ten 
dollars a week.” 

“I see you're a good boy, Frank,” said Mr. 
Hickman, his heart still softening, ‘‘and your wa- 
ges shall be six dollars.” 

The boy struck his hands together with sudden 
joy, exclaiming, 

“‘O, mother will Be so glad—so glad !” 

As he went back into the store, Mr. Hickman 
sat quietly in his chair, feeling happier than he 
had fora long time. When the sun went down 
and Frank came in to shut the windows of the 
counting-room, Mr. Hickman handed him a sealed 
envelope, saying, 

“Take this to your mother. It contains thirty- 
six dollars as your wages, at three dollars a week, 
for twelve weeks, the time you have been in my 
store. Tell your mother that you have been a 
good, industrious boy, and have earned the 
money.” e é 

Frank took the little package in silence; his 
feelings were so much overcome by this good for- 
tune, that he could not speak his thanks. But 
his eyes told what was in his heart, and Mr. Hick- 
man understood them. 

There are many ways to catch sunbeams, if we 
would only set traps for them. Nay, there is no 
occasion to go to that trouble. The air is full of 
sunbeams, and we have only to open the doors 
and windows of our hearts, and they will enter in 
countless multitudes. But the doors and win- 
dows of most people’s hearts are shut and barred, 
as was the heart of Mr. Hickman. How are they 
to be opened? Just as the doors and windows of 
his heart were opened,—by kindness to others. 

When Mr. Hickman took his way homeward, 
his step was lighter and his fqelings more buoyant 
than they had been for along time. Though con- 
scious of this, and of the sense of pleasure that 
was new to him, his thought did not go directly 
to the cause. Not that he had forgotten Frank 
and his sick mother, or the glad face that looked 
into his when he told the boy of his generous de- 
cision in his favor; all this was present to him, 
though he had not connected the Kind act and the 
pleasant feeling in his consciousness as cause and 
effect. ° 

There was no sound of pattering feet on the 
stairs as Mr. Hickman came in. Time was when 
his first step in the passage awoke the echoes with 
laughing voices and the rain of eager footfalls. 
But that time had passed long ago. The father 
came home so often in a cold, repellant mood, that 
his children had ceased to be glad at his return, 
and no longer bounded to meet him. Sitting on 
the stairs were a little boy and girl, of the ages 
of five and six years. As he advanced along the 
passage, they neither. stirred nor spoke, nor 
smiled, though their eyes were fixed on his face. 

Mr. Hickman stood still when he came near to 
where they were sitting, and looked at them with 
a new feeling of tenderness in his heart. He held 
out a hand to each of the children, and each laid a 
hand in his, but with an air of doubt as to wheth- 
er this condescension on the part of their father 
were to be accepted as a token of love. A mo- 
ment he stood holding their hands, then stooping, 
he drew an arm round each, and lifted them to 
his breast. 

‘Hasn't Edie a kiss for papa?” said Mr. Hick- 
man, with so much warmth in his voice that the 
little girl now understood that all was earnest. 

“Yes, a hundred kisses !” answered Edie, fling- 
ing her arms around her father’s neck and kissing 
him over and over again in childish fondness. 

At the head of the first landing opened the sit- 
ting-room. Into this Mr. Hickman came with the 
two children in his arms; both of them hugging 
and kissing him in a wild, happy way. 

‘Bless me, what’s the meaning of all this ?” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Hickman, rising and coming for- 
ward, her face aglow with sudden pleasure ata 
sight and sounds so new, yet all welcome to her 
heart. 

‘These little rogues are hugging and kissing 
the very breath away from me,” said Mr. Hick- 
man, laughing and struggling with the children.: 

‘‘He asked me for one kiss,” cried Edie, ‘‘and 
I'm going to give him an hundred.” 

Mr. Hickuean sat down, with a child on each 
knee, and Mrs. Hickman came and stood by him, 
with a hand resting on his shoulder. 

“O, you must kiss him too,” said Edie, look- 
ing up at her mother. 

Te. Hickman did not wait for a second invita- 
ti 





on. 
The old, pleasant face of her husband was again 


| before her, and her heart was leaping with the 


old, loving impulses. She bent down and laid a 
warm kiss on his lips, which he felt as a sweet 
glow through all his being. 


‘Hickman. ‘He has an aptness for business; is|° Phat was an evening | 

- : ning long to be remembered in 
prompt and faithful. I can afford to make his sal- | the household of Mr. Hickman. He had caught 
ary liberal—for a boy it shall be liberal. I'll pay | 


‘dle , : 5 a sunbeam and brought it home with him, and 
him six dollars het and y' he goes on improving | light’ and warmth oa all around them. All 
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‘How do you like our business, Frank 2” asked | 

Mr. Hickman, in a kind way. | 
‘Very well, sir,” replied the boy promptly. | 
**And you would like to remain ?” 
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FPUNERAL OF A BEE. 

It is well worth knowing that most birds and 
“Yes, sir, if I give eatisfactiong’ | insects are very particular about the cleanliness 
“You iene pa very well, so far,” replied Mr. | of their nests. Nature has taught them as well as 
Hickman; ‘so well that I have concluded to put | US, that the dead should be carried out of sight; | 
you on wages now, instead of waiting until the | and a little imagination in the naturalist would | 
six months of trial have expired.” make quite a little ‘‘funeral” out of many in-| 


= a — —_ — flush of surprise | stances like the following of the inferior creatures | 
and ple . | . : : . 
mt did not expect it, sir,” he said gratefully. | Pemoving the remains of their defunct fellows: | 
“You are very good.” A correspondent of the Glasgow Herald is the 

“Your mother is not well, I hear,” said Mr. | voucher for the following: ‘‘On Sunday morning 
Hickman. | last, whilst walking with a friend in a garden near 

Frank’s eye glistened, as he answered, “No, Falkirk, we observed two bees issuing from one 





of the hives, bearing betwixt them the body of a 
defunct comrade, with which they flew for a dis- 
tance of ten yards. We followed them closely, 
and noted the care with which they selected a 
convenient hole at the side of the gravel walk, the 
tenderness with which they committed the body, 
head downwards, to the earth, and the solicitude 
with which they-afterwards pushed against it two 
little stones, doubtless ‘in memoriam.” Their task 
being ended, they paused for a minute, perhaps to 


drop over the grave of their friend a sympathizing 


tear, and then they flew away.” 
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Where is my ReceiptP 


The date against a subscriber’s name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 


he has paid for his Companion. 
No other receipt is given. 
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THE MAIDEN MARTYR. 


A troop of soldiers waited at the door, 

A crowd of people gathered in the street, 
Aloof a little from the sabres bared 

And flashed into their faces. Then the door 
Was opened, and two women meekly step 
Into the sunshine of the sweet May-noon, 
Out of the prison. One was weak and old— 
A woman full of years and full of woes— 
The other was a maiden in her mern, 

And they were one in name and one in faith, 
Mother and daughter in the bonds of Christ, 
That bound them closer than the ties of blood. 





The troop moved on; and down the sunny street 
The Deoplg followed, ever falling back 

As in their faces flashed the naked blades. 

But in the midst the women simply went 

As if they two were walking, side by side, 

Up to God's house on some still Sabbath morn; 
Only they were not clad for Sabbath day, 

Bat as they went about their daily tasks; 

They went to prison, and they went to death 
Upon their Master's service. 


, On the shore 

The troopers halt; all the shining sands 

Lay bare and glistening: for the tide had drawn 
Back to its furthest margin’s weedy mark, 

And each succeeding wave, with flash and curve, 
That seemed to mock the sabres on the shore, 
Drew nearer by a sand breath. “It will 

A long day's work,’ murmured those murderous men, 
As they slacked rein—the leaders of the troop 
Dismounting, and the people pressing near 

To hear the pardon profiered, with the oath 
Renouncing and adjuring part with all 

The persecuted, covenanted folk. 

And both refused the oath; “Because,” they said, 
“Unless with Christ's dear servants we have part, 
We have no part with Him.” 


On this they took 
The elder Margaret, and led her out 
Over the sliding sands, the weedy sludge, 
The pebbly shoals, far out, and fastened her 
Unto the furthest stake, already reached 
By every rising wave; and left her then, 
As the waves crept about her feet, in prayer 
That He would firm uphold her in their midst, 
Who holds them in the hollow of His hand. 


The tide flowed in. And up and down the shore 
There paced the Provost, and the Laird of Lag— 
Grim Grierson—with Windram and with Graham; 
And the rude soldiers jested, with rude oaths, 

As in the midst the maiden meekly stood 

Waiting her doom delayed—said she would turn 
Before the tide—seek refuge in their arms 

From the chill waves. And ever to her lips 
There came the wondrous words of life and peace: 
“If God be for us, who can be against!" 

“Who shall divide us from the love of Christ?” 
“Nor height, nor depth’—— 


A voice cried from the crowd— 
A woman's voice, a very bitter cry— 
“O, Margaret! my bonnie Margaret! 
Gie in, gie in, and dinna break my heart; 
Gie in, and take the oath.” 


The tide flowed in; 
And so wore on the sunny afternoon; 
And every fire went out == the hearth; 
And not a meal was tasted in the town 
That day. 

And still the tide was flowing in; 

Her mother's voice yet sounding in her ears, 
They turned young Margaret's face toward the sea, 
Where something white was floating—something white 
As the sea-mew that sits upon the wave; 
But as she looked it sank; then showed again; 
Then disappeared. And round the shoreward stake 
The tide stood ankle-deep. 


Then Grierson, 
With cursing, vowed that he would wait no more; 
And to the stake the soldiers led her down, 
And tied her hands; and round her slender waist 
Too roughly cast the rope, for Windram came 
And eased it, while he whispered in her ear, 
“Come, take the test... And one cried, ‘Margaret, 
Say but ‘God save the king." “God save the king 
Of His great grace,” she answered; but the oath 
She would not take. 
« And still the tide flowed in, 
And drove the people back and silenced them. 
The tide flowed in, and rising to her knee, 
She sang the psalm, “To Thee I lift my soul.” 
The tide flowed in, and, rising to her waist, 
‘To Thee. my God, I lift my soul,” she sang. 
And the tide flowed, and, rising to her throat, 
She sang no more, but lifted up her face— 
And there was glory over all the sky; 
And there was glory over all the sea— 
A flood of glory—and the lifted face 
Swam in it, till it bowed beneath the flood, 
And Scotland's maiden martyr went to God. 
N. ¥. Observer. 
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MY DOGS. 





When I was eight or ten years old, I was very 
fond of a faithful old dog named ‘‘Watch,” who 
lived till he became a walking skeleton and stone 
er enes twenty years old,—it was pitiful 

im. He would go smelling about and 


to see ; 
butt his nose against a table, or a door, or a tree 


sometimes pretty hard. He had outlived his 
good for nothing, but we 


usefulness and was 
couldn't bear to killhim. Finally one day he was 
missing, and we found his body lying at high-wa- 
ter mark, on the shore. He had in nosing around 
probably walked off the dock, which was close by, 
and that was the end of poor ‘‘Watch.” 

I remember one cold night I got-him into. bed 
with me for warmth, (I guess mother wouldn't 








We sometimes say of people who forget to shut 
the outside door, ‘‘they must have been raised jn 
a saw-mill.” So it was with some of my custom. 
ers, and I learned ‘‘Tom,” when I had no other 
clerk, that he must keep the door shut, and that 
without telling. Sometimes I had to hurry him 
up, but generally he would get up from his place 
behind the stove and march out to the door, and 
with his paw, and sometimes with his whole 
weight, give it a loud slam, attracting the atten. 
tion of every one, but it was quite a sight to g 
stranger when ‘‘Tom” would get up and shut the 
door and go back and lie down again as though he 
had done oe uncommon. 

One day two ladies took a piece of goods to the 
door to examine it in better light. One wag jn. 
side, and the other out, with the calico between 
them. They were nota little astonished when 
Tom marched gravely up and slammed the door 
to, shutting the goods in the crack! 
had occasion once to leave the store alone 
with Tom for a few minutes, and on my return 
found two ladies had come in, and were standin 
by the dry-goods counter. Tom had seen them 
enter, and got up from his place and marched 
“| around behind the counter; and when I entered 
he was standing on his hind legs, with his fore 
paws on the counter, looking earnestly at the cug- 
tomers, though evidently unable to make further 
progregs in the duties of clerkship. 

Tom enjoyed a joke as well as his master, and 
was a great favorite with the boys. I think he 
never drew blood on any tiped. Often in the 
winter he would follow me up the hill at noon to 
dinner, while the boys, just out of school, would be 
shooting and shouting their way down hill on their 
sleds; suddenly he would dart out from the side- 
walk, catch a youngster by his trousers behind, 
and then jerk him off, and then shake the sled b 
its rope till he got it and himself to the bottom of 
the hill; but he wouldn’t hurt the boys; and he 
would drag them on the ice, and do our bidding 
faithfully night and day; and, O, children, how 
much we loved him! but alas, when in New York 
one time, buying goods, I got a letter from my 
wife that he had been bitten by amad dog, and 
had to be shot. I cried like a child. 


— >> 





For the Companion. 
ADVENTURES OF TWO SCOUTS. 
Among the most celebrated scouts and rangers 
on our western frontier during Gen. Wayne's war 
against the Indians, were Duncan M’Arthur and 
Samuel Davis. ‘Mad Anthony” selected for this 
perilous and delicate duty only those whom he 


of integrity, courage and activity, of fine physical 
development, lithe, powerful, and experienced in 
all the modes of Indian warfare,—such were those 
required for this task. 

And such men abounded on the frontier. 
Boone, Kenton, the Wetzels, Bennet, Beason, 
M’Cleland, and a host of others, have made them- 
selves renowned in our border history. Some of 
these went into the business from pure love for it. 
Some were led into it by the worst of all motives 
—revenge—and to some wild and dangerous ad- 
ventures were almost a necessary part of their 
existence. 

At the time to which we refer, a number of 
these scouts were appointed to guard the passes 
of the Ohio, from Maysville to Big Sandy. While 
some of them were passing up the river between 
these two points, others were coming down, 80 
that it was about impossible for any considerable 


discovered. The moment they did attempt to 
cross, the settlements were apprised of the 
threatened danger, and thus put on their guard. 

It will thus be seen that the task of these scouts 
was as dangerous as delicate. They were ex- 
pected to make their observations without ex- 
posing themselves. Exposure was always at the 
imminent risk of capture, and capture never 
meant any thing but death in its most revolting 
and terrible form,—not the death of a spy now-a- 
days, but one of prolonged torment, before which 
the bravest heart might quail. And yet I am in- 
clined to believe, that if it became morally certain 
that nine out of ten of all who engaged in the 
duties of a scout were to be captured and tor- 
tured, there still would be found the ten to en 
» | gage in the profession. 

On one of these occasions, M’Arthur and Davis 
stopped at the mouth of the Sciota River, near 


believed to be qualified in every respect. Men ~ 


body of Indians to cross the Ohio without being 


near the base of a large hill. 





have let me done it,) and in strokin 


down his | 


where Portsmouth now stands, and went across 


the bottom to watch a deer-lick, quite celebrated, 
The morning was 
very foggy, so that objects were barely discerni- 
ble forty or fifty yards away. M’Arthur paused, 


and Davis crawled stealthily to the lick. When 


back the sparks snapped and crackled, and I! he straightened himself up to examine the lick, 


thought he was allafire! and I turned poor Watch 
out on to the floor without ceremony. The fire 
turned out to be electricity. 


My next dog had a very broad forehead, and a Without stirring from his position, 
very large projecting eye. We called him “Tom.” , 


‘the sharp crack of a rifle broke the stillness, and 
bullet whistled within an inch or two of his head. 


Davis waited 
until the savage stepped into view, when he shot 


I kept a small country store then, and when trade | him dead in his tracks. 


was dull and he was young, I spent man 


tant lesson. Papers, letters, meat, any thing, he 
would carry and deliver faithfully, sometimes set- 


pertinence of some uneducated canine, and then 
resuming his burthen and passing on about his 
business. He would take an egg, when sent, in 
his mouth to the house, and lay it carefully on the 
kitchen floor without cracking the shell. 


hours | 
in training him to mind—that was his all impor- | 


M’Arthur, knowing from the quick successton 
of these two reports that his companion was 


‘danger, hastened to the spot in time to hear the 
ting things down while he would chastise the im- 


yells and the rush ofa large body of Indians. 
The rangers immediately dashed for the river, 
and their retreat being covered by the dense fog, 
they effected their escape without difficulty. 
Some time after this M’Arthur went to watch 


~~ 
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the same lick. He had been in his ‘‘blind” but a 
few moments, when two Indians made their ap- 

and advanced directly towards him. Be- 
lieving the boldest course- the best, he took a 
quick aim, and dropped one of the savages dead. 
The other, instead of running away, as M’Arthur 
confidently expected him to do, stood still, with 
his eye fixed upon the point from which the fatal 
shot had been sent. Several other Indians, hear- 
ing the report, hurried to the spot, when the 
ranger concluded his quarters were getting too 
dangerous, and bounded away. Ashe ran, they 
fred, and one of the balls striking his powder- 
horn, drove the splinters into his side. Being 
very fleet-footed, he rapidly distanced all his pur- 
gers, and reaching the river bank, found his com- 
mde waiting for him. The two instantly sprang 
into the river, but had not swam half across it, 
when they were greeted by yells and rifle shots 
fom the bank ‘they had just left. Diving and 
swimming as well as they could under the circum- 
stances, they at length reached the opposite side, 
and speedily effected their escape in the woods 
beyond. 


BEAUTIFUL SKETCH. 


We think we have nowhere seen a more simple, 
touching and beautiful narrative showing forth 
the power of truth, than this which follows. Ix is 
from the pen of S. H. Hammond, the author of 
“Country Margins,” and a most pleasing and 

nial writer. 

I witnessed a short time ago, in one of our 
higher Courts, a beautiful illustration of the sim- 
jicity and* power of truth. A little girl nine 
years of age was offered as a witness against a 
prisoner who was on trial for felony committed in 
ber father’s house. ‘*Now, Emily,” said the coun- 
gelor for the prisoner, upon her being offered as a 
witness, ‘‘I desire to know if you understand the 
nature of an oath.” 

“J don’t know what you mean,” was the simple 
answer. ; 

“There, your Honor,” said the counsel, address 
ing the court, ‘‘is anything further necessary to 
demonstrate the validity of 7 objection? This 
witness should be rejected. ‘She does not com- 
prehend the nature of an oath.” 

“Let me see,” said the Judge. ‘Come here, 
daughter.” Assured by the kind tone and man- 
ner of the Judge, the child stepped towards him 
and looked confidingly in his face with a calm, 
clear eye, and in a manner so artless and frank 
that it went straight to the heart. ‘*Did you ever 
take an oath?” inquired the Judge. The little 
girl stepped back with a look of horror and 
her red blood mantled in a blush all over her face 
as she answered, 

“No sir.” She thought he intended to inquire 
if she ever blasphemed. 

“Ido not mean that,” said the Judge, who saw 
her mistake; ‘‘I mean, were you ever a witness 
before ?” 

“No sir, I was never in court before,” was the 
answer. 

He handed her a Bible open. 
that book my daughter ?” 

She looked at it and answered, ‘Yes sir, it is 
the Bible.” 

“Do you ever read it?” 

“Yes sir, every evening.” 

“Can you tell me what the Bible is?” 

“It is the Word of the Great God,” she 
answered, 

“Well, place your hand on the Bible and listen 
to what I say, and he repeated slowly,and solemn- 
ly the oath usually administered to witnesses. 
“Now,” said the Judge, ‘*you have been sworn as 
a witness, will you tell me what will befall you if 
you do not tell the truth ?” 

“I shall be shut up in States Prison,” answered 
the child. 

“Anything else?” asked the Judge. 

“I shall not go to Heaven,” she replied. 

“How do you know this?” asked the Judge 

ain. 

The child took the book, and turned rapidly to 

chapter containing these verses: ‘“Thou shalt 
tot bear false witness against thy neighbor.” “I 
learned that before I could read,” she said. 

“Has any one talked to you about being a wit- 
Po m court here against this man?” inquired the 

ge. 

“Yes sir,” she replied; ‘my mother heard 
they wanted me for a witness, and last night she 
called me to her room and asked me to tell her the 
ten commandments, and then we kneeled down 
tnd she prayed that I might understand how 
Wicked it was to bear false witness against my 
neighbor, and that God would help me, a little 

ld, to tell the truth as it was before Him. 
And when I came up here with father she kissed 
me and told me to remember the ninth command. 
eg and that God would hear every word that I 





“Do you know 


“Do you believe this?” asked the Judge, while 
4 tear glistened in his eye, and his lip quivered 
With emotion. 

“Yes sir,” said the child, with a voice that 

owed her conviction of truth was perfect. 
God bless you, my child,” said the Judge, 
‘you have a good mother. ‘This witness is com- 
Petent,” he continued. ‘Were I on trial for 
uy life, and innocent of the charge against me, I 
would p Let 


ray God for such a witness as this. 

be examined.” 

Re told her story with the simplicity of a child, 

— was, but there was a directness about it 
ch carried its truth to the heart. She was 

0ss-examined. 

_ The counsel plied her with infinite and ingen- 

‘Sus questions, but she varied from her first state- 

ment in nothing. The trath as spoken by the lit- 


trenched himself in lies, until he deemed himself 
impregnable. Witnesses had falsiffed acts in his 
favor, and villany had manufactured for himself a 
sham defense. But before her testimony, false- 
hood was scattered like chaff. The child for 
whom a mother had prayed for strength to be giv- 
en her to speak the truth as it was before God, 
broke the cunning devices of matured villany to 
“aragen like a potter’s vessel, The strength that 
er mother prayed for was given her, and the sub- 
lime and terrible simplicity (terrible I mean to the 
prisoner and his perjured associates,) with which 
she spoke was like a revelation from Heaven. 


A BRAVE GIRL. 


The St. Paul Press relates that in the year 1863 
a little girl belonging in that city, named Emily 
Wells, and now only eleven years of age, was 
taken to Virginia City, Montana Territory, by 
her grandmother, by the overland route. A few 
months after arriving there, her grandmother 
died, and having no relatives or friends, she was 
obliged to subsist by begging for a number of 
months, when she was received into a kind family 
and tenderly cared for. Thoughts of her mother, 
still living in Minnesota, however, were continu- 
ally pressing on her mind, and hearing of a party 
of emigrants who were about to leave for the 
States, she left this welcome asylum to find her 
mother. The party journeyed as far as Fort 
Benton, on the upper Missouri, when they gave 
up their intention of returning to the States, and 
decided to settle in that vicinity. The little 
traveller was thus in danger of being detained a 
long way from her cherished destination, but a 
steamer opportunely arrived at the fort; and she 
obtained permission to take passage on it to St. 
Joseph, Mo. At the latter point she took the 
ears for Chicago, and thence to St. Paul, Min., 
where she was happily reunited to her mother, 
after several thousand miles of travel in the wild- 
est part of the country. That one so young and 
tender could endure so much and travel so far 
entirely unprotected is certainly remarkable. 
She is a smart, intelligent girl of her age, and 
seems proud of the fact that she is one of the 





greatest youthful adventurers known to history. |- 


At the time of her departure for Montana she 
was living at Shakohee with her grandmother, 
while her mother lived in St. Paul, and had no 
knowledge of the grandmother's doings. 


PM GLAD I’M IN THIS ARMY. 


An army chaplain says: ‘“‘At one point on the 
road to-day, where the column had halted for a 
moment, I saw half a dozen three-year-old ‘pic- 
caninnies,’ as their mothers called them, perched 
upon the top of a fence, and singing with all their 
might— 





‘I'm glad I'm in this army,’ &c., 
an old Sabbath school hymn, which they repeated, 
all unconscious of its singular appropriateness at 
the time and piace.’ 

“The soldiers were delighted, and greeted 
them with shouts of approbation. ‘Go it, little 
one,’ ‘Bully for you, curly-head,’ ‘You're right 
there, little nig, we'll stick by you,’ &c.” 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





THE HEART IS A BELL. 


Your heart is beating day by day; 

If it could speak, what would it say? 
The hours of night its pulses tell. 
Have you, my child, considered well 
What means this little restless heart, 
That doth so well perform its part? 


It is a little bell, whose tone 

Is heard by ic and God alone; 

At your soul's door it hangs, and there 
His Spirit stays with loving care, 

And rings the bell, and deigns to wait 
To see if closed remains the gate 

He rings and waits. O, then, begin 
At once your prayer, “Lord, enter in!" 
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STORY OF THE BIRDS. 


“Now,” said Robin Bright one sunny spring 
morning, after wooing and winning Lady Fair, 
‘where shall we make our home? In the willow 
by the brook, or the elm close to the church?” 

‘Do you remember,” said the bride gracefully 
swinging on a branch, “that, as we came flyin 
here, we passed a yard with maple all around the 
edge, and a nice white fence? I think that, 
among the dark green leaves of those trees, we 
could find a charming spot.” 

“I did not notice it,” said he; ‘‘but shall we go 
and see it ?” 

Soon they were chatting gayly in the maples 
Lady Fair had.spoken of. ‘It {is a beautiful 
place, certainly,” thought Robin. But, on look- 
ing around further, he noticed in the centre of the 
yard a neat white building with green blinds. 

‘‘Ab!” said Robin, “twill never do to build a 
nest there; come over on this branch, dearie, and 
look into the window there. Do you see those 
boys busy over their books? ‘Some time, when 
they have recess, they would surely find out our 
nest, and throwing stones, would soon spoil our 
home and happiness. I knew those boys last 

ear, and they are very bad boys. Come,” said 
e, ‘let us go and find a better place.” 

Lady Fair followed him, but looked back fond- 
ly, and with lingering eyes. 

“I have it now,” said Robin exultingly ; ‘‘there 
is a bridge just here, and under it the sun never 
shines brightly, but it is always quiet, shady, and 
deliciously cool. No school-boy would ever think 
of looking there,” 

Lady agreed with him; so day after day found 
them busy at work, making and beautifying their 
home, till they thought it a most delightfal spot. 

One day, a few weeks after, as Lady Fair was 
sitting on the four blue eggs in the nest, she 
noticed under the bridge a number of the same 
boys whom she saw in the school-room on her wed- 








child was sublime. Falsehood and perjury had 
Preceded her testimony. The priser’ aa i 


| ding-day, and. she recalled Robin’s words,. and 
had in-’ 





almost began to tremble with fear. But in the: 


distance she saw him coming, and, dismissing her | 
fears, gave him a hearty welcome home. 

The boys saw him fly under the rafters, and one | 
great boy said: 

*‘D’you see that big robin go under that beam? 
There's a nest somewhere up there, and I'll bet I 
can find it.” 

So the whole troup commenced a search. Rob- 
in and Lady crouched down in the nest, and 
kept very still, hoping to escape. But the bright 
eyes, bent on mischief, discovered their retreat, 
and soon many stones and clubs were thrown at 
them. At last, a stick hit the nest, tipping out 
Robin and Lady, who, sad and frightened, flew 
into a neighboring tree, and, in bird-language, en- 
treated the boys to spare their darling blue treas- 
ures and their home. But ruthless hands tore the 
delicate nest, and smashed the eggs. Poor Lady 
Fair, in her distress, flew too near the boys; and 
one cruel, CRUEL boy threw a stone which broke 
her wing, and, falling into a ditch under the 
bridge, she was drowned ! 

Poor Robin Bright! How do you think he 
felt when he saw his home gone, the eggs broken, 
and his little wife dead? He cried most piteous- 
ly, and one of the boys said: 

“It's too bad, boys! Don’t throw any more 
stones !” 

But they laughed at him; and not brave enough 
to do right because it is right, and afraid of their 
ridicule, he soon joined with the others in stoning 
Robin. 

The teacher of these boys felt very sad when 
she found that her scholars had been so cruel. 
They had destroyed the happiness of Robin—for 
what? To gratify their evil natures, which they 
were allowing to supplant the good. The Heav- 
ly Father, who ‘‘heareth the young ravens’ cry,” 
could not be pleased with such cruelty. 
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A WHOLE DAY TO DO NOTHING. 
“If I only could have a whole day to do noth- 








ing—no work and no lessons—only play all day, 
I should be happy,” said little Bessie. | 

‘‘To-day shall be yours,” said her mother. 
‘*You may play as much as you please; and I will | 
not give you any work, no matter how much you 
may want it.” : 

Bessie laughed at the idea of wishing for work, 
and ran out to play. She was swinging on the 
gate when the children passed to school; and they 
all envied her for having no lessons. When they 
were gone, she climbed up into the cherry-tree, 
and picked a lapful for pies; but, when she 
carried them in, her mother said, ‘“That is work, 
Bessie! Don’t you remember you cried yester- 
day because I wished you to sik cherries for the | 





pudding? You may take them away. 

‘*No work to-day, you know!” and the little 
girl went away rather out of humor. She got her 
doll, and played with it a while, but was soon 
tired. She tried all ‘other toys; but they didn’t 
seem to please her any better. She came back 
and watched her mother, who was shelling peas. 

‘‘Mayn't I help you, mother?” she asked. 

‘No, Bessie; this isn’t play.” 

Bessie went out into the garden again, and lean- 
ed over the fence, watching the ducks and geese 
in the pond. Soon she heard her mother was set- 
ting the table for dinner. Bessie longed to help. 
Then her father came back from his work, and: 
they, all sat down to dinner. Bessie was quite 
cheerful during the meal; but when it was over, 
and her father away, she said wearily,— 

“Mother, you don’t know how tired I am of do- 
ing nothing! If you would only let me wind your 
cotton or put your work-box in order, or even sew 
at that tiresome patchwork, I should be glad!” | 

“I can’t, little daughter, because I said I would | 
not give you any work to-day; but you may find | 
some for yourself, if you can.” 

So Bessie hunted up a pile of old stockings, and | 
began to mend them; for she could darn very | 
neatly. Her face grew brighter; and presently 
she said, ‘‘Mother, why do people get tired 
of play ?” 

‘‘Because God did not mean us to be idle. | 
His command is, ‘Six days shalt thou labor.’ , 
He has given all of us work to do, and has made 
us so, that, unless we do just the very work that. 
He gave us, we can’t be ha 

**He has hard work who 








py.” 
as nothing to do.” 








MUSICAL CONVENTIONS, CHOIRS AND 
SCHOOLS 


Will find THE CHORUS WREATH, a collection of Sacred 
and Secular Choruses from Oratorios, Operas and Popular Glee 
and Chorus Books, to contain all ghe most desirable Pieces for 
Private Practice and Public Perf#¥mance. Price $1,50; on the | 
receipt of which copies will be mailed, post paid. | 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
37—tf 277 Washington Street. 





A CROWN OF GLORY. 


Every Man, Woman and Child who has used 
STERLING'S AMBROSIA 


is willing to recommend it. Three years of rapidly increasing 
sale have made the Ambrosia famous all over the world. 
Ir 18 WaRRANTED TO PLEASE. 
It cures Itching of the Head. 
It makes New Hair grow on Bald Heads. 
It prevents the Hair from Falling Out. 
It renders the Hair Soft and Glossy. 

Cleanses the Scalp; Cools the Heated Brow, Removes Dand- 
ruff; Cures Nervous Headache; Cures Baldness; Insares Luxus 
riant Locks; Inclines Hair to Curl; Supersedes Wigs; Kills Hair 
Eaters. Good effect apparent at once. 

TO THE LADIES WE SAY, 
the Ambrosia will suit yontoaT. Elegantly put up. Delicate- 
ly Pertumed. Patronized by Opera Singers and Act Sold 





| you feel the symp 1 
‘and molasses, and a gill of hot water, stir well together, and 


NOW 1N PRBESS, 


A WORK OF THE GREATEST INTEREST AND VALUE. 


SHERMAN 


AND 
> 
His CAMPAIGNS: 
Br Cor. 8S. M. BOWMAN anp Lt.-Cor. R. B. IRWIN. 


This work—written by Col. Bowman, Gen. Sherman's per- 
sonal friend, and Lt.-Col. Irwin, one of our ablest military 
writers—is the COMPLETE OFFICIAL HISTORY of this grand ar- 
my as a whole, and in all its details. 

NO OTHER OFFICIAL AND AUTHENTIC HISTORY OF THIS GREAT 
Army will be published—for no other writers can have access 
to the private and official papers of the several commanders 
—all such information Is FURNISHED FOR THIS WORK EXCLU- 
SIVELY. 

LANCASTER, Ohio, July 31, 1865. 
C. B. Ricnarpson, Esq., 540 Broadway, N. Y.: 

S1r,—Col. 8. M. Bowman, an acquaintance of mine since 
1853, and more recently in the service of the United States, 
has had access to my Order and Letter Books, embracing 
copies of all orders made and letters written by me since the 
winter of 1861-2, with a view to publish a memoir of my Life 
and Services, and no other person has had such an opportuni- 
ty to read my secret thoughts andacts. I believe him to bein 
possession of all authentic facts that can interest the general 


reader. C., : 
W. T. SHERMAN, 
Major-General. 


m, 


The volume is illustrated with splendid steel Portraits of 
Major-Genera)s SHERMAS, SCHOFIELD, Howanrp. SLocum, Lo- 
GAN, BLairk, Davis and KtLpatrick, and with carefully pre- 
pared Maps and Diagrams, furnished by Gen. O. M. Por, 
Chief Engineer of the Army, finely engraved on stone. 


The Work is sold only by Subscription. 


Agents wanted in every county. Exclusive territory given, 
and liberal inducements offered. Address, 
W. J. HOLLAND, 
Agent for New England, 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass 
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C. B. RICHARDSON, PuBLISHER. 





TO CHILDREN. 


When you are sick, don't take any of those very unpleasant 
“Doctor's Pills,’ but tell mother to get you some of 


Dr. Humphreys’ Homeopathic Sugar Pills. 


| They are nice to take, won't make you worse, and certain to cure 


you. Look over the list below, and find what you want, and if 
your Druggist don't have it, send to our store in New York. and 
we will send it to you at once. 


LIST OF HUMPHREYS’ 


SPECIFIC HOMEOPATHIC REMEDIES. 
Price of single Boxes—cents. 

No. lei and Infl ion 25 
- 2 orm Fever, Worm Colic............-.+++ +25 
3 “ Colic, Teething, Crying of Infants................ 25 

ba : * Diarrhea, of Children or Adults... 25 
6 

7 

8 





ures Fever, C ti 
- Ww 
















* Dysentery, or 


Bloody Flux, Colic. 
Cholera Morbus, Nausea.......... 
Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness. Bronchiti 
Toothache, Faceache, Nervous Pains. 


“ 
“ 










“ 9 “ Headaches, Sick Headaches. Vertigo....... 
“10 “ Dyspepsia, Weak, or Acid Stomach.... 

“13 “ Croup, Hoarse Croupy Coupn....... 5 
7a, lt Rheum, Crusty Eruptions... 5 
“15 “ Rheumatism, Pain, Lameness... 5 
“16 “ Bever and Ague, Intermittent Fever 5 
“17 “ Piles, External or Internal.....c.ccccccccsees ree 
“18 “ Opthalmy, Weak or Inflamed E ‘ 
“19 “ Catarrh, Acute or Chronic 2° 
“20 “ Whooping Cough, shortening it.... oe) 
“2t “ Asthma, Oppressed, Difficult Breathing... 50 
“22 “ Kar Discharges, Noise in the Head........... i) 
“23 “ Secrofala, Enlarged Glands and Tonsils.. 00 
“24 “ General Debility, Physical Weaknes 

“25 “ Dropsy, Fluid Accumulations.......... 


“26 “ Sea Sickness, Prostration, Vertigo.. 


“27 “> Urimary Diseases, Gravel......... £0 
“28 “ Prostration, Involuntary Discharges, Ner- 
vous Debility eeccccccccccecs 100 
“29 “ Sore Mouth, or Canker... 50 
“30 “ Urinary Incontinence. 50 
“33 “ Epilepsy and Spasms, Chore 100 
“34 “ Diptheria, Ulcerated Sore Throat.............. 50 


Or it is better to get a full case at once, and always have in the 
family a remedy for every ordinary disease likely to occur. 


Famity AnD TRAVELLING CasEs. 







35 vials, in morocco case, Book complete 
28 large vials, in morocco, Book of Directions.. 
20 large vials, in morocco, Book of Directions 4 
20 large vials, plain case, Book of Directions.... wees 

15 boxes, (Nos. 1 to 15,) Book of Directions.............. b 
Any 6 boxes, (Nos. 1 to 15,) Book of Directions......... 


For sale by respectable dealers in Medicine everywhere, and 
sent FREE on receipt of price, by 


Humpureys’ Spec. Hom. Mep. Co., 
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Perry Davis’? Vegetable Pain Killer! 
JOY TO THE WORLD. 
INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL REMEDY. 


Travellers are always liable to sudden attacks of Dysentery 
and Cholera Morbus, and these occurring when absent from 
home, are very unpleasant. Perry Davis’ VEGETABLE PAIN 
KILLER may always be relied upon in all cases. As soon as 

take one ful in a gill of new milk 





drink hot. Repeat the dose every hour until relieved. If the 
pains be severe, bathe the bowels and back with the medicine 
clear. 

In cases of Asthma and Phthisic, take a teaspoonful in a gil! of 
hot water sweetened well with molasses; also, bathe the throat 
and stomach faithfully with the medicine, clear. 

Dr. Swett says it takes out the soreness in cases of bone-set- 
ting faster than any thing he ever applied. 

Fishermen so often exposed to hurts by having their skins 
pierced with hooks and fins of fish, can be much relieved by bath- 
ing with a little of the Pain Killer as soon as the accident occurs; 
in this way the anguish is soon abated; bathe as often as once in 
five —o say three or four times, and you will seldom have 

trouble. 


any 
| The bites and scratches of dogs and cats are soon cured by 


bathing with the Pain Killer clear. Great success has been real- 
ized by applying this medicine as soon as the accident occurs, 


There is no medicine at the present day that I prize so highly 
as Perry Davis’ Vegetable Pain Killer. I have used it in my 
family for years; in every instance it has proved a sovereign 
remedy. tested its qualities to-day, on a severe burn, and 
found it all that it could be desired. 

A. D. MILNE, Editor of Messenger, 
: Glens Falls, N. Y 


We hear but.one report from all who use Perry Davis’ Vegeta- 
ble Pain Killef, and that is, that its wonderful power in relieving 
the ry severe pain has never been equalled.— Burlington Sen- 
tinel. 


We have but little confidence in the trumpet tongued state- 
ments of the Bp gene: of advertised medicines generally, but 
we are forced to concur in the opinion, uniformly expressed by 
all who have used Pe Davis’ Pain Killer, that it is a vers val- 
uable article, and one that it would be well for every household- 
er to have at hand, in case of bruises, scalds, burns, diarrhwa, 
dysentery, cholera, fever and ague, and the host of diseases. ex- 
ternal and internal, which it is adapted to cure or alleviate. No 
article of medicine ever attained such unbounded popularity and 
extensive diffusion. Invented only twenty years since, its cvra- 
tive ers have been experienced by many, many thousands in 
every section of the United States and Canada. It has penetrat- 
ed to every part, even the most remote of the known world, 
bearing with it its healing influences, more potent than those of 
the spices of “Araby the blest." We are informed by our princi- 
pal druggists, that they sell more of this article for exportation 
than of all others, and that the demand is constantly increasing. 
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in splendid boxes or cartons, containing two large bottles—No. 
2 for morning, No. 1 for evening. 


THERE 18 NO MISTAKE ABOUT IT. 


STERLING'S AMBROSIA is the best, most agreeable and ef- 
fective toilet article in the world. To prove this try a carton. 
Sold by Druggists. 


Sterling's Ambrosia Manufacturing Co., 





215 Fulton Street..,,..New York. 
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THE GREAT NEW ENGLAND REMEDY. 


Dr. Poland’s White Pine Compound 


is a cure for all Throat and Lung Affections and Kidney Com- 
plaints. Itis safe. Itis pleasant. Itis sure. Circulars having 
testimonials from clergymen, doctors, editors, and well-known 
citizens, who have used the Compound for years, will be sent to 
any one desiring a better knowledge of its merits before giving it 
a trial. GEO. W. SWETT, M. D., Proprietor, 
New England Botanic Depot, Boston, Mass. 
For sale by all Druggists. 20—eop6m 




















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





BOSTON, SEPTEMBER 14, 1865. 





Terms of the Companion. 
The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. 
When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents willinvariably be charged. 








For the Companion. 
THE FOOD OF THE HINDOOS. 
From a Correspondent in India. 

The food of the Hindoos, at best, is a poor 
sustainer of health and strength. Rice is princi- 
pally used by them, and this cereal is chiefly re- 
markable for the small proportion of nutriment it 
contains. No one accustomed to see the ordinary 
meal of natives of this country, would doubt that 
they act upon the principle that what a thing lacks 
in quality must be made up in quantity. Fora 
person to eat from one to two pounds of rice at a 
meal, which is the usual quantity, seems to us 
enormous, but when we consider its want of nu- 
trition, and that nearly the entire food of the na- 
tives is this one article, instead of several, as with 
us, our estimate will be somewhat modified. 

Their manner of cooking rice is pecnliar, and 
makes-the quantity appear large. The kernels 
are not allowed to adhere, as we are accustomed 
to see them upon our tables at home, but all lie 
loose and separate, though they are well cooked. 
Experience has taught the people the exact 
amount of water required for a certain quantity of 
rice to cook it in this manner. In some parts of 
the country, villagers measure distance by the in- 
variable time taken to cook rice. A traveller in- 
quires how far it is to such a place? ‘Only two 
pots of rice.” A rude device for measuring dis- 
tance by the time required to walk it, among a 
people where clocks are unknown. 

A spicy preparation called curry is usually 
eaten with rice. It is a very savory dish, origin- 
ating with the natives, and is in such universal 
favor that it forms, too, a part of the daily dinner 
of the Europeans in India. The curry of the 
Europeans, however, differs somewhat from that 
of the Hindoos; the substantial part of the for- 
eigner’s curry being fowl or some kind of meat, 
while the native is confined by his religion to fish 
and vegetables. Ducks, pigeons and goats are 
allowed the Hindoos, but these are rarely used 
except on festival occasions or as offerings. 

Fish is in universal favor among the people, 
and more generally used than any thing else 
where it can be obtained. Fortunately fish are 
very plenty. Every river, tank, pond and mud- 
puddle in the country abounds in fish. One 
would think they would be very cheap, but it is 
quite otherwise. In the first place, government 
claims every spot where fishing is practicable, and 
sells the privilege at auction, thus adding many 
thousands of rupees to the treasury, but every 
piece of which must come out of the people for the 
fish they consume. 

Bat this is not the only restriction, for the re- 
ligion of the natives limits the business to a cer- 
tain caste called Dooms. Other castes may fish 
for their own consumption, but they cannot sell. 
Hence those who cannot fish for themselves are 
forced to buy of the Dooms, and where the peo- 
ple of this caste are few, fish are correspondingly 
high and scarce. So that, though Providence bas 
so abundantly supplied the rivers and ponds with 
fish, between the strictures of government and 
Hindooism they are dear, and often difficult to be 
obtained at any price, and many of the poor peo- 
ple content themselves with simply ‘thask,” that 
is, greens, usually the tender leaves of some wild 
plant, that can be gathered on any uncultivated 
ground, and there is plenty of such land every- 
where in this country. 

The fish or greens, whatever the curry is to be 
made of, are cut into small pieces and fried in 
mustard oil. A variety of spices are added, 
among which tumerick and red pepper are prom- 
inent. Natives are exceedingly fond of anything 
hot and pungent, and equally so of acids. The 
latter is abundantly supplied in most of their 
fruits. Some kinds of fruit are used for making 
acold curry. They are first cut into pieces, and 
then mixed with oil, red pepper and salt. 

Another very common relish eaten with rice, 
and a very strange one too, is lye water, which is 
prepared from the ashes of burnt plantain stalks 
or the peel of the fruit. This is always eaten 
with rotten fish, and in such a case we-should 
suppose something of the kind quite indispen- 
sable. 

A simple dish of rice and salt is, however, very 
common, and is often chosen by the indolent to 
avoid the trouble of obtaining any thing else. 
Actual suffering from poverty is rarely ex- 
perienced in India. Necessary food is cheap, 


and the perpetual summer of the climate makes 
very little clothing requisite. There are no beg- 


gars except lepers and 
beg as a work of merit. 
Sibsaugar, April 22, 1865. 
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DANIEL WEBSTER AS A FISHERMAN. 
A Little Falls (Potomac) correspondent of the 
Journal of Commerce, who seems to have been the 
furnisher of boats and tackle for fishermen on the 
Potomac, writes: 


religious mendicants who 
8. R. W. 





Foremost among these (fishermen) was Dan- 
iel Webster. When Secretary of State, he used 
to come here, always early in the morning, and 
accompanied by his private secretary. He liked 
the fresh morning air as much as any man I ever 
saw, and when he talked to me freely about fish 
and fishing, I could believe that he had been in 
the business all his life. He was always liberal, 
and where other men would give me a dollar for 
a morning’s sport, he would give me ten. And 
for: an old man, as he then was, he was a 
ood fisherman. I remember well the day that he 
caught his biggest rock-fish. I had taken him in 
one of my boats to the ‘‘catting rock,” and as we 
swung across the roaring waters the great man 
clapped his hands like a child. The fish weighed 
sixteen pounds, and gave him much trouble, and 
when I goffed the prize and we knew it was safe, 
he dropped the rod in the bottom of the boat, 
jumped to his feet, and gave a yell—a regular In- 
dian yell, which might have been heard in George- 
town. 








VARIETY. 





LIFE’S BETTER MOMENTS. 


Life has its moments 
Of beauty and blodm; 
But they hang like sweet roses 
On the edge of the tomb. 
Blessings they bring us, 
As lovely as brief; 
They meet us when happy, 
And leave us in griet. 


Hues of the morning, 
Tinging the sky, 
Come on the sunbeams, 
And off with them fly. 
Shadows of evening 
Hang soft on the shore; 
Darkness enwraps them, 
We see them no more. ‘ 


So life's better moments 
In brilliance appear, 
Dawning in beaut. 
Our journey to cheer. 
Round us they linger, 
Like shadows ot even; 
Would that we, like them, 
Might melt into heaven! 


1 or—__<_——- 
TO PREVENT A DONKEY’S BRAYING. 


In 1840, says M. Hue, in his Travels in China, 
we were once making a journey in a wagon, in the 
province of Pekin. Our equipage was under the 
guidance of an old school-master, mounted upon | 
a magnificent ass, so full of ardor and agility that 
the two mules that completed our team had all the 
difficulty in the world to keep up with him, This 
ass, howevey, was so filled with the sense of his 
own superiority, and so proud of it, that whenever 
he became aware of the presence of any of his 
brethren he never failed to commence boasting of 
it in such loud and sonorous tones, that his folly 
became quite insupportable. When he got to an 
inn, instead of trying to rest himself, the beast 
passed the whole night in practicing his music, set- 
ting all the donkeys in the neighborhood to sing 
ing the same tune, so that it was impossib 
to sleep. One evening we said to the school- 
master, 

‘Your donkey is an abominable brute; it pre- 
vents my getting a wink of sleep.” 

‘*Why did you not tell me so before?” said the 
school-master. ‘‘I would soon have stopped his 
singing.” 

As the old pedagogue was somewhat of a wag, 
and indulged sometimes in a small joke, we took 
little notice of his reply; but that night we 
slept quite soundly. 

‘‘Well, did the ass make any noise last night ?” 
he asked, when we met in the morning. 

‘Perhaps not,” said we. ‘‘At all events, we 
did not hear him.” 

**No, I think not,” said he; ‘‘I saw to that be- 
fore I went to bed. You must have noticed,” he 
continued, “‘that when an ass is going to bray, he 
always begins by raising his tail and he keeps it 
extended horizontally as long as his song lasts. 
To ensure his silence, you have only to tie a large 
stone to the end of his tail, so that he cannot 
raise it.” 

We smiled without reply, thinking this was on- 
ly another piece of pleasantry; but he cried, 
“Come, now, and see—you can easily convince 
yourselves.” 

And accordingly we followed him to the court- 
yard, where we beheld, sure enough, the poor ass 
with a large stone attached to his tail, and with 
the air of having entirely lost his accustomed spir- 
its. His ears hung down, and his whole appear- 
ance denoted humility and dejection. We felt 
quite compassionate towards him, and begged his 
master to untie the stone directly; and as soon as 
ever he felt his musical appendage at liberty, the 
creature raised first his head, then his ears, then 
his tail, and at last began to bray with his wonted 
energy. 


42> 


COCOANUT PLANTATIONS. 


A cocoanut — has altogether a singular 
appearance. The trees being of one age, are of 
a uniform height, thickness of trunk, and spread 
of top; they are planted in horizontal lines at 
equal distances, and growing up — ahd per- 
pendicular, present a series of long, tall, thin grey 
columns roofed over by a feathery foliage. 

The trees at maturity attain a height of 40 feet, 
unbroken by a leaf or branch, and rarely inclining 
more than two or three degrees from the perpen- 











dicular; the tops have a spread of about twenty- 
five feet in diameter, and as the trees are seldom 


planted further apart than thirty feet, their foliage 
forms nearly an unbroken canopy, shading the 
ground below. . 

The nuts grow in clusters between the roots of 
the leaves or branches at the top, in all conditions 
of ripeness. If not picked when ripe they drop, 
and even with careful picking many nuts are lost 
by dropping and being broken on the ground. 
Indeed, in a large plantation the noise of the fall- 
ing nuts and the dead old branches strangely 
breaks the silence that reigns around. The force 
with which they fall is considerable—suflicient, if 
they alight on the head, to kill a man of ordinarily 
thick skull, and I have thought it remarkable that 
no deaths should have happened from this cause 
—at least, I never heard of a single case. This is 
especially remarkable among the native villages, 
which are thickly crowded with cocoanut trees, 
under the shade of which the huts repose, and the 
little black children play about from morning to 
night. 

or 


A MAGNANIMOUS DANE. 


During the wars that raged from 1652 to 1660, 
between Frederick III., of Denmark, and Charles 
Gustavus, of Sweden, after a battle in which the 
victory -had remained with the Danes, a stout 
burgher of Flensborg was about to refresh him- 
self, ere retiring to have his wounds dressed, 
with a draught of beer from a wooden bottle, 
when an imploring cry from a wounded Swede ly- 
ing on the field made him turn, and with the very 
words of Sidney, ‘hy need is greater than 
mine,” he knelt down by the fallen enemy to pour 
the liquor in his mouth. His requital was a pistol 
shot in the shoulder from the treacherous Swede. 

**Rascal!” he cried, ‘‘I would have befriended 
you, and you would murder me in return! Now 
I will punish you. I would have given you the 
whole bottle, but now you shall have only half.” 

And drinking off half himself, he gave the rest 
to the Swede. The king hearing the story, sent 
for the burgher, and asked him how he came to 
spare the life of such a rascal. 

*‘Sire,” said the honest burgher, ‘‘I could never 
kill a wounded enemy.” 

“Thou meritest to be made a noble,” the king 
said, and created him one immediately, giving him 


as armorial bearings a wooden bottle pierced with} 


an arrow! The family only lately became extinct 
in thé person of an old maiden lady.—Book of 
Golden Deeds. 





A Lapy whose husband has been a Colonel in 
the army, and who is in the habit of using words 
the meaning of which she does not know, lately 
said to a lady in reply to a question why she had 
been at the Mint in Philadelphia—-“Why, I had 
some bonds, and I went there to get the gold for 
my pontoons !” 


A Yankee being asked by a Southerner why 
the Yankees say ‘‘I guess,” while the Southern 
people say “I reckon,” gave the following expla- 
nation: ‘“‘That a Yankee could guess as well as a 
Southerner could reckon.” 








SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 
The Disentangled Scissors. 


This is an old but capital trick. A piece of cord is 
fastened to the scissors (as shown in the figure,) and 
both the ends of the cord are held by the hand or tied 





firmly to a post or some other immovable object, 
whilst some person extricates the scissors from the 


cord. 
Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


I am composed of 16 letters. 

My 13, 11, 12, 7, 14, 10, 5, 2, is one of the United 
States. 

My 1, 2, 16, 9, 15, is a vehicle. 

My 8, 4, 5, 6, is not thick. 

My 3, 2, 16, 9, is used as food for the sick. 

My whole is an American author. 


2. 
My first is very false indeed ; 
y second, firm you’ll find; 
My whole’s a plant, old Ireland 
ill bring before your mind. 


3. 
Four 8’s, four I’s, two P’s and an M; 
Tell me, dear friends, what you make out of them. 


4. 

I am composed of 13 letters. 

My“1, 2, 6, 3, was the first man. 

My 12, 11, 11, 6, is a girl’s name. 

My 8, 9, 11, 6, 11, 9, is a vegetable. 

My 7, 4, 3, 12, is an article much used. 

My 13, 9, 3,12, was an ancient city. 

My 10, 6, li, is an animal much despised. 

My 9, 5, 2, 12, 5, is what we ought to have in all 
schools. 

My whole is one of our country’s naval command- 


ers. 
Conundrums, 


What is that no one wishes to have, and yet no one 
wishes to lose? A bald head. 

Why is a hen sitting across a gate like a half-penny ? 
— there is a head on one side and a tail on the 
other. 

Answer to Puzzles in the Last Number. 

1. Henrietta. 

2. ’Tis strange how birds know puny 4 secrets, 

’Tis strange, still, that they tell them all; 
Only this morning, as I was sitting 
Under the shade of the garden-wall, 
A robin came, and swinging lightly 
On the crimson tip of a maple limb, 
Sung over and over—the little tell-tale— 
He loves you, and you love him. 
3. Patriot. 


——————=:!} 
BEAUTIFUL DEED. 
A young officer was connected with Sheridan's 
brigade. It was in one of those forced marches 
when they had driven back the enemy and hag 
been in the saddle for several consecutive da 3 
and nights, that this trooper availed himself of 4 
temporary halt, to slip from his saddle and stretch 
himself upon the turf—his horse, meanwhile 
browsing in the immediate vicinity. He had slept 
for some little time, when he was suddenly awak- 
ened by the frantic pawing of his horse at his side 
Fatigued by his long ride, he did not rouse at 
once, but lay in that partially conscious state 
which so frequently attends great physical pros- 
tration. Soon, however, the faithfot animal per. 
ceiving that its efforts had failed to accomplish 
their object, licked his face, and placing its mouth 
close to his ear, uttered a loud snort. Now thor. 
oughly awake, he sprang up, and as the horse 
turned for him to mount, he saw for the first time 
that his comrades had all disappeared, and that 
the enemy were coming down upon him at ful] 
gallop. Once mounted, the faithful beast bore 
him with the speed of the wind safely from the 
danger, and soon placed him among his compan. 
ions. ‘*Thus,” he added, with emotion, “the no. 
ble fellow saved me from captivity, and perhaps 
from death.”—Journal of Commerce. 











COE’S DYSPEPSIA CURE! 


READ THE CERTIFICATES, AND THEN TRY IT. 





WE GUARANTEE 

Coe's Dyspepsia Cure to cure the worst case of DYSPEPS14 in 
existence, and will pay 

$1000 Reward 


for any certificate published which does not prove by investigs. 
tion to be genuine. . C. G. CLARK & C0, 





Cor’s Dyspepsia CURE 
CURES DYSPEPSIA AND INDIGESTION. 


Cor’s DysprePsia CURE 
CURES HEADACHE AND HEARTBURN. 


Cor’s DysPEPrsia CuRE 


CURES NAUSEA AT STOMACH, CHOLERA MORBUS AND 
DYSENTERY. 
Cor’s DyspEersita CURE 
Cures like magic all diseases that originate in a 
DISORDERED STOMACH OR BOWELS. 


The following is from the Rev. William Stevens: 


Messrs. EDITORS OF THE JOURNAL AND COURIER, —Havip 
been cured of dyspepsia through the generosity of Mr. Coe, and 
as this, my gratetul acknowledgment, is the only remuneratio 
he appeared willing to receive, (in view of his promise,) ple 
allow my statement a place in your columns, 

For the last ten years, | have been aitiicted with dyspepsia—; 
times so bad, that what I ate at night would distress me the next 
morning, and the same way trom morning until night, and 
have otten gone without my meals, through fear. 1t was wh 
suffering in this manner that I took the first dose of COE’S DY: 
PEPSIA CURE, It stopped my pain in one minute. 8o gre 
was my confidence in it, and sv strong my appetite, that I wen 
home and ate a full meal of ham and eggs, and took a few drop 
of the Cure, and enjoyed it better than any meal | had eaten 
ten years. I have taken only one bottle, and can now eat any 
thing I please without pain. It is something 1 cannot expla 
but I am confident that 1 am cured, as was he who said, “Und 
thing 1 know, that whereas 1 was biind, now I see.” 

pees WILLIAM STEVENS. 


From the Pastor of the ees Episcopal church, Madison, 
Jonn. 


I have used COE’S DYSPEPSIA CURE in my family, an 
can willingly testify to its value as a medicine. 
HENRY GIDMAN, 
Pastor Methodist Episcopal church. 
Madison, Conn., June 30, 18¢4. 





From the benefit derived from the use of COE'S DYSPEPS! 
CURE in my family, I am prepared to say that I never intends 
be without it, and advise all who are afllicted with Dyspepsia 


try it. PHILANDER LEWIS. 
Madison, June 30, 1864. 
PRICE. .....ccccees $1 PER BOTTLE. 
Sold by Druggists everywhere. 


Cc. G. CLARK & CO., 
New Haven, Conn., Proprietors. 
GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., General Agents, Boston, Mass. 





. 


$100 Reward 


For any medicine that will cure Coughs, Influenza, Tickling 
the Throat, Whooping Cough, or relieve Consumptive 
Coughs, as quick as 


COEB’S COUGH BALSAM. 


50,000 Bottles have been sold in its native town, and no 
single instance of its failure is known. 

‘© family should be without it. It is within the reach of al 
the price being ONLY FORTY CENTS, and if an investme 
and thorough trial do not ‘back up” the above statement, 0 
money will be refunded. We say this knowing its merits, 20 
feel confident that one trial will secure for it a home in ev 
household. 

Do not waste away with coughing, when so small an invé 
ment will cure you. It may be had of any responsible druggist! 
town, who will furnish you with a circular of genuine certian 
of sold by Draggists pverywh 
y Dru; very where. 
. Cc. G. CLARK & CO., Proprietors, 
New Haven, Coat 
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KENNEDY’S 
HAIR GROWER, 


4 RADICAL CURE FOR BALDNESS, AND ALL DISE 
OF THE SCALP. 





This preparation will not change the color of a single halt. 
will cleanse the scalp and promote the growth of healthy batt 


It is the best Tonic for the Hair Follicles and Roots ever ™ 
One bottle will keep the head clear of Dandruff for a yest 


Price One Dollar. 
MANUFACTURED BY Donatp KENNEDY; 


Roxbury, Mass. 
Sold by GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., M.S. BURR & ~ 
WEEKS & POTTER, Boston. 





HOME PRINTING OFF ICES. 


PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 


4 
PRICE OF OFFICES $15, $28, $40, $48 
SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 

AKIN ‘ongy with the LO 
Labels ee are printed at a saving of 7 
shat Week Powe PuEse 0, 

~~ 23 Water Street, B 
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